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ENGLISH  PAPERS  IN  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 

PUPILS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES 

[NOTE.— The  whole  question  of  examinations  in  English  came  up 
for  discussion  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  1908,  and 
since  1909  a  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  annually  to 
report  on  them.  The  various  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  are  now,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  published  together.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  remove  entirely  repetitions  due  to  the  combination  of 
separate  documents.]  • 


I.   EXAMINATIONS  AFFECTING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

THE  publication  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
examinations  in  English  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
English  Association  is  committed  to  any  approval  of  the  system 
now  in  vogue.  The  whole  principle  of  subjecting  children  at  this 
stage  to  external  examination  is  on  educational  grounds  open  to  grave 
question.  It  is  very  significant  that  in  Scotland  the  practice  has  been 
almost  abandoned ;  there  the  duty  of  examining  young  children  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  and  the  results  are  checked  by  the  inspector.  All 
that  is  attempted  in  the  present  Report  is  to  criticize  the  working  of 
the  system  and  to  point  out  the  methods  best  calculated  in  existing 
circumstances  to  render  it  efficient. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Report  the  schemes  of  the  following 
examinations  have  been  regarded  as  sufficiently  representative  to 
afford  a  basis  of  criticism  :  the  Junior  Scholarships  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Junior  City  and  other  Scholarships  of  Liverpool, 
the  examinations  for  free  admission  to  the  Municipal  Secondary  and 
High  Schools  of  Manchester,  the  County  Minor  Scholarships  in  the 
1  West  Riding,  the  County  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Glamorgan,  and 
the  examinations  of  the  Joint  Scholarship  Board.  In  these  examina- 
tions the  age  of  the  candidates  ranges  from  eleven  to  thirteen. 
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COMPOSITION 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  type  of  examination  the  main  test  will  be 
Composition.  The  question  by  which  the  candidate's  proficiency  in 
composing  is  tested,  and  which  may  for  the  sake  of  brevity  be  called 
the  essay-question,  sometimes  forms  part  of  a  paper  containing 
a  number  of  other  questions  (e.g.  on  Grammar).  This  is  not  a  good 
arrangement,  as  it  tends  to  distract  and  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
child-candidate,  who,  in  planning  and  writing  his  4  essay ',  should  be 
free  to  concentrate  his  whole  attention  on  that  difficult  task.  The 
4  essay  '  should  form  a  paper  by  itself,  and  should  have  a  stated  time 
assigned  to  it. 

It  is  fortunately  now  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  required 
composition  should  never  at  this  stage  be  an  essay  on  an  abstract 
theme.  It  should  indeed  rarely  be  an  essay  at  all,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  word.  It  will  generally  take  one  of  two  forms  :  (a)  a  descrip- 
tive account,  or  a  narrative,  involving  some  attempt  at  original 
writing ;  or  (b)  a  reproduction  of  a  story.  After  some  remarks  on 
these  two  forms,  further  suggestions  will  be  offered. 

(a)  A  descriptive  account  or  a  narrative.    This  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  subjects  within  the  range  of  the  children's  experience. 

They  should  have  a  choice  of  subjects ;  and  these  may  often  be 
taken  from  their  own  school  life  and  the  books  they  have  read  in  class. 

(b)  Reproduction  of  a  narrative  in  verse  or  prose  read  aloud  by  the 
examiner  or  silently  read  by  the  children.     It  is  essential  here  that 
the  story  should  be  definite  and  complete  in  itself.     Home  they 
brought  her  warrior  dead,  Young  Lochinvar,  and  The  Inchcape  Rock 
may  be  instanced  as  poems  suitable  for  this  kind  of  test.    Classical 
myths  like  the  story  of  Narcissus,  or  folk-tales  like  those  of  Grimm, 
would  also  furnish  suitable  themes  ;    but  it  is  important  that  the 
story  selected  for  this  purpose  should  not  contain  too  much  material. 

(c)  Expansion,  or  other  alteration,  of  a  given  story.    The  mere  outline 
of  a  familiar  story  (e.g.  a  fable)  may  be  given,  and  the  candidate  may 
be  told  to  fill  in  the  details. 

Usually,  however,  the  story  will  be  unfamiliar,  in  which  case 
a  fuller  outline  should  be  provided.  Here  it  may  be  useful.,  as 
a  variation,  to  tell  the  story  only  in  part  and  leave  it  for  the  children 
to  complete. 

Again,  alteration  in  the  form  of  a  story  may  be  required.  For 
instance,  the  candidate  may  be  told  to  reproduce  the  story  in  the 
shape  of  dialogue  (the  writing  of  which  is  a  good  test).  Or  it  may  be 
given  in  the  third  person  from  the  spectator's  point  of  view,  and 
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the  candidate  may  be  asked  to  reproduce  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  of  the  characters.  A  story  selected  for  this  form  of  repro- 
duction must  obviously  be  one  which  would  make  a  wide  appeal 
and  impress  itself  easily  on  the  minds  of  the  children.  Thus,  if  an 
historical  subject  be  chosen  and  the  children  are  told  in  sufficient 
detail  the  story  of  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  confession  of  Guy  Fawkes 
after  his  capture  would  give  scope  for  imaginative  treatment. 

(d)  A  letter.  Hackneyed  themes  such  as  '  How  I  spent  my  holidays ' 
should  be  avoided,  and  so  should  any  subject  which  is  unsuited  to 
the  age  of  the  children. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  state  clearly  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  proposed  letter  is  to  be  written.  For  instance,  the  child 
may  be  told  to  write  a  letter  to  a  country  friend  of  the  same  age 
giving  an  invitation  to  London  and  suggesting  how  the  time  may  be 
spent  during  the  visit. 

Another  method  is  to  print  a  letter  in  the  examination  paper 
and  to  tell  the  candidate  to  answer  it, 

VOCABULARY 

Only  those  who  have  had  some  years'  experience  of  teaching 
realize  the  painfully  limited  range  of  a  child's  vocabulary ;  this 
difficulty  requires  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  at  every 
stage  of  the  child's  school  life.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  some  form 
of  composition  a  test  of  vocabulary  may  be  imposed.  This  may  be 
effected  in  various  ways  : — 

(a)  By  supplying  a  paragraph  and  asking  for  equivalents  to  some 
of  the  harder  words. 

(b)  By  supplying  a  paragraph  and  asking  for  a  one-word  equiva- 
lent to  special  phrases. 

(c)  By  supplying  isolated  words  and  asking  for  sentences  which  not 
only  include  them  but  also  illustrate  their  meaning.     A  question 
merely  asking  for  a  sentence  which  includes  the  word  '  aviator ' 
may  be  met  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  with  such  an  answer 
as  4  The  aviator  came  to  see  me  this  morning '. 

SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION 

The  composition  written  by  the  candidate  supplies  a  test  of 
proficiency  in  spelling  and  punctuation,  but  not  by  itself  a  sufficient 
or  a  fair  test.  Even  people  of  mature  age  make  occasional  mistakes 
in  spelling,  and  it  is  quite  unfair  in  a  composition  test  to  mark 
severely  the  errors  of  a  child  whose  mental  powers  are  concentrated 
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on  the  task  of  invention  and  expression.  In  such  a  case  errors  of 
spelling  should  be  weighed,  not  counted.  A  good  sentence  or  a  good 
paragraph  remains  essentially  good  even  if  it  is  disfigured  by  some 
faults  of  spelling.  To  spell 4  fascinated '  in  a  composition,  for  instance, 
without  the  s  or  without  the  c  is  a  venial  blunder  if  the  word  is 
correctly  used  ;  though  it  should  not  be  venial  to  write  '  their  is  '. 

Similarly  the  imperfect  punctuation  of  a  composition  should  not 
be  hardly  dealt  with  ;  and  in  general,  the  niceties  of  punctuation 
should  not  be  insisted  on.  It  is  sufficient  for  children  at  this  stage 
if  they  know  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  note  of  interrogation, 
quotation  marks  in  dialogue,  and  the  full  stop. 

A  separate  test  in  spelling  and  punctuation  is  necessary  if  the 
children  are  to  be  fairly  marked,  and  the  best  method  is  still  the  old- 
fashioned  one  of  dictating  a  passage  carefully  chosen  and  within 
their  range.  Dialogue  is  often  useful,  especially  as  a  test  for 
punctuation. 

No  spelling  exercise  should  be  framed  in  such  a  form  as  to  con- 
fuse the  children  or  suggest  that  the  examiner  wished  to  catch  them 
tripping. 

ORAL  TEST 

It  is  desirable  that  all  candidates  who  have  qualified  in  their  paper 
work  should,  in  addition,  be  subjected  to  an  oral  test  in  English.  This 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  discrimination  between  candi- 
dates. The  best  plan  is  to  give  a  short  passage  to  be  read  at  sight ; 
this  tests  the  candidate's  mental  grasp,  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  pronunciation,  and  -facility  in  reading.  A  few  questions 
should  follow,  aimed  chiefly  at  gauging  the  reader's  power  of  inter- 
pretation. Care  should  be  taken  to  elicit  from  him  both  the  general 
meaning  of  the  passage  and  the  significance  of  particular  phrases  and 
sentences. 

GRAMMAR 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  teaching  formal  Grammar  to 
young  children,  and,  even  if  the  subject  is  included  in  the  curriculum 
at  this  stage,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  systematic  test  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  Exercises  in  formal  Grammar  tend  to  become  purely 
mechanical,  and  to  ask  young  children  even  to  pick  out  the  subject 
and  predicate  in  a  given  sentence  is  no  adequate  test  of  their  intelli- 
gence. It  is  therefore  suggested  that  no  Grammar  questions  should 
be  set  in  this  type  of  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  constructive  Grammar  has  already  been  recognized  under  the  head 
of  l  Vocabulary '. 
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II.    EXAMINATIONS  AFFECTING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

Secondary  education  in  England  has  been  so  much  dominated  by 
examinations  that  if  insufficient  time  is  devoted  to  any  subject  and 
if  the  teaching  of  it  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  responsibility  does  not  lie  with  the  schools  alone,  but  must  be 
shared  by  the  examining  bodies.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
subject  of  English. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  only  English  subject  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  many  Secondary  Schools  was  formal  Grammar, 
and  the  teaching  of  this  one  subject  did  little  to  develop  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupils.  Sentences  were  analysed  into  the  most  subtle 
divisions.  Words  were  parsed  in  the  minutest  detail.  Definitions, 
rules  and  exceptions,  lists  of  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  columns  of  Latin 
and  Greek  prefixes  and  suffixes  were  learnt  by  heart  from  text-books. 
But  for  all  this  the  examinations  were,  in  part  at  least,  to  blame,  since 
the  papers  consisted  mainly,  and  sometimes  wholly,  of  questions  on 
Grammar,  and  these  questions  encouraged  the  reproduction  of  rote- 
work  and  the  vain  elaboration  of  technicalities. 

Again,  the  complaint  has  been  general  that  the  pupils  of  Secondary 
Schools  can  neither  write  English  nor  speak  it  connectedly.  In  the 
past,  at  any  rate,  the  character  of  the  composition  tests  in  examina- 
tions was  at  least  partially  accountable  for  this.  Even  yet  there 
are  no  oral  tests,  and  until  the  last  few  years  the  only  test  employed 
was  ill-fitted  to  further  the  art  of  writing  English.  Even  for  the 
youngest  children  it  was  a  formal  essay.  Further,  the  time  allowed 
for  this  essay  was  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  subjects  prescribed 
were  seldom  within  the  mental  range  and  experience  of  the  candidates. 
For  example,  in  a  well-known  examination  taken  by  thousands  of 
candidates  annually,  boys  and  girls  of  about  sixteen  were  a  few  years 
ago  asked  to  write  essays  on  Heredity,  Longevity,  Wit  and  Humour, 
Free  Trade,  and  Municipal  Trading.  It  sounds  ironical  in  the 
circumstances  to  recommend  them  4  to  give  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  essay  ',  and  at  the  same  time  to  warn 
them  that  '  regard  will  be  paid  to  excellence  of  matter  and  style 
rather  than  to  length  '. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  examination  syllabuses  and  papers 
have  in  the  past  exercised,  and  are  still  to  some  extent  exercising, 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  teaching  of  English  Literature. 
Some  examination  bodies  are  contented  with  too  little.  A  candi- 
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date,  even  at  the  Senior  Stage,  can  have  'English  Literature* 
endorsed  on  his  certificate  by  satisfying  the  examiners  in  know- 
ledge of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare.  Other  examination  bodies 
demand  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected.  In  addition  to 
set  books,  they  require  such  knowledge  of  a  special  period  as  it  is 
impossible  under  ordinary  school  conditions  for  young  pupils  to 
acquire  at  first  hand.  The  papers  set  until  recent  years  compelled 
teachers  and  pupils  to  concentrate  on  the  externals,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  vital  elements  of  literature.  The  typical  paper,  for  instance, 
on  a  Shakespeare  play  was  concerned  with  its  probable  date,  the 
sources  of  the  plot,  references  in  contemporary  literature,  peculiarities 
in  grammar  and  style,  anachronisms,  allusions,  problems  of  history 
and  geography — anything  but  the  play  as  literature.  Such  papers 
encouraged  the  use  of  over-annotated  editions  with  elaborate  intro- 
ductions, against  which  there  is  a  wholesome  reaction  at  the 
present  time.  The  questions  on  special  periods,  again,  led  to  the 
production  of  second-hand  critical  statements  representing  little  or 
nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  candidate. 

Examination  syllabuses  and  papers,  particularly  as  regards 
Grammar  and  Composition,  have  undergone  a  sensible  modification 
within  the  last  few  years.  But  the  syllabuses  and  papers  in  English 
Literature  have  on  the  whole  failed  to  correspond  with  the  improved 
position  of  the  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  and  the  notable 
reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  Content  and  thought  are  often 
neglected,  while  form  and  language  are  apt  to  be  unduly  emphasized. 

STAGES  OF  EXAMINATION 

School  examinations  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
classes : — 

A.  Those  at  the  Preliminary  Stage,  for  pupils  of  about  thirteen 

or  fourteen. 

B.  Those  at  the  Junior  Stage,  for  pupils  of  about  fifteen. 

C.  Those  at  the  Senior  Stage,  for  pupils  of  about  sixteen. 

D.  Those  at   the   Higher   Stage,  for  pupils  of  eighteen  and 

above. 

Note 

Before  proceeding  to  make  recommendations  as  to  these  several 
stages,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  three  points  which  concern 
all  of  them  : — 

(i)  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  examination  to  inspection. 
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(ii)  The  examination  at  every  stage  should  be,  in  part,  oral, 
(iii)  Questions  on  the  History  of  the  English  Language  should 
not  be  set  at  any  stage. 

A.     EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE  PRELIMINARY  STAGE 

University  Preliminary  Local  and  similar  external  examina- 
tions intended  for  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  have  been 
ignored.  They  are  taken  by  very  few  Secondary  Schools  of  any 
repute,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has,  rightly,  condemned  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  lead  to  too  early  specialization  and  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  pupils  and  teachers  from  their  regular  course 
of  work.  External  examinations  in  English  at  this  stage  are  par- 
ticularly harmful,  in  that  they  make  provision  for  written  tests 
alone.  The  inevitable  tendency  in  preparing  for  such  examinations 
is  to  pay  undue  attention  to  written  work,  at  an  age  when  special 
emphasis  ought  to  be  laid  on  reading  aloud,  recitation,  and  oral 
composition,  with  a  view  to  correct  and  fluent  self-expression  with 
the  living  voice. 

B.    EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE  JUNIOR  STAGE 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  report  on  external  examinations 
in  English  at  the  Junior  Stage  taken  by  pupils  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  While,  however,  suggestions  are  submitted  for  their  improve- 
ment, approval  of  the  principle  of  external  examinations  at  this 
stage  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  their  report  on  Examinations  in  Secondary 
Schools  [Cd.  6004  :  1911],  recommended  that  no  external  examina- 
tion should  be  taken  until  pupils  reach  a  class  of  the  average  age 
of  sixteen.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  average  school  life 
of  boys  and  girls  in  England  is  so  short  that  the  adoption  of  this 
recommendation  would  at  present  be  attended  with  very  great 
difficulties.  So  many  pupils  now  leave  school  about  the  age  of 
fifteen  that  even  the  Consultative  Committee  qualified  their  recom- 
mendation by  saying,  '  Some  arrangement  should  be  devised, 
whereby  these  younger  pupils  may  be  provided  with  a  certificate, 
which  will  serve  as  an  evidence  of  that  amount  of  education  which 
they  have  received,  and  be  of  service  to  them  in  securing  employ- 
ment '.  The  certificate  which  they  recommended  was  one  based  on 
success  in  the  usual  internal  examinations  and  on  the  school  record. 
In  existing  circumstances,  however,  the  certificate  sought  by  pupils 
at  this  age  is  one  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  external  examination 
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such  as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Junior  Local.  Pending  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  external  examinations,  it  is  necessary  to  criticize  the 
system  as  it  stands,  and  to  point  out  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
render  it  efficient. 

GRAMMAR 

The  inclusion  of  English  Grammar  in  the  school  curriculum 
can  be  amply  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  affords  valuable  mental 
discipline,  and  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  developing  clear 
and  logical  thought. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  examiner  must  lay  the  chief  stress 
on  the  functions  of  words  and  groups  of  words  in  a  sentence,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  old  insistence  upon  definition,  elaborate 
classification,  and  inflexion.  Similarly  he  must  attach  greater 
importance  to  analysis  than  to  parsing,  for  the  reason  that 
analysis  involves  real  mental  effort,  whereas  accurate  parsing  is 
largely  the  result  of  mere  rote- work.  If  Grammar  is  to  hold  its  own 
as  a  mental  gymnastic,  function  and  the  relation  of  word  to  word, 
and  of  phrase  and  clause  to  sentence,  must  be  considered  of  primary 
importance,  while  rules  governing  inflexion,  and  exceptions  to  such 
rules,  should  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place. 

Grammar  papers  often  contain  questions  on  the  History  of  the 
Language ;  but  these  should  be  avoided.  There  is  no  time  at 
this  stage  to  teach  the  subject  scientifically ;  and  if  knowledge 
of  it  is  demanded  by  the  examiner,  the  result  will  be  that  the  candi- 
dates merely  learn  by  heart  a  few  lists  and  tabulated  statements. 
Most  teachers  will  try  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  subject  as 
opportunity  occurs,  without  the  stimulus  of  an  examination. 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  points,  the  following  questions  are 
given  as  examples  of  what  should  be  avoided  in  setting  a  Grammar 
paper.  The  questions,  which  are  taken  from  papers  set  within  the 
last  six  years  by  well-known  examining  bodies,  are  mechanical,  and 
some  of  them  are  useless.  Teaching  intended  to  satisfy  this  kind 
of  examination  would  dull  any  imaginative  power  the  pupil  might 
possess,  and  would  encourage  unintelligent  rote- work. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ACCIDENCE 
Classification. 

1.  Name  two  classes  of  nouns  which  by  their  nature  do  not  admit 

of  a  plural,   and  two  classes  of  adjectives  which  do  not 
admit  of  comparison. 

2.  Give  two  nouns  having  two  forms  of  the  plural  with  separate 

meanings,  and  two  nouns  with  different  meanings  in  the 
singular  and  plural. 
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3.  Into  what  classes  would  you  divide  adjectives  ?   Give  examples. 

4.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  adverbs  ?     Give  examples. 

5.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past  tense,  past  participle 

and  present  participle  of  blow,  draw,  awake,  begin,  creep, 
cut. 

Definition. 

6.  Define  a  prefix.    Mention  three  prefixes  in  English,  and  state 

from  what  language  each  is  derived. 

7.  Define  a  participle.     Give  the  past  participle  of  tear,  string, 

spread. 

Rules  for  Inflexion. 

8.  Give,  with  an  example  of  each,  two  ways  of  forming  the  plural 

of  nouns,  other  than  by  adding  s  or  es  to  the  singular. 

9.  State  the  main  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mood.    Give  examples. 
10.  Explain  inflexion.     Mention  two  different  forms  of  inflexion 

which  mark  number,  and  two  which  mark  case. 

,  To  these  questions  on  accidence  may  be  added  a  few  on  syntax, 
though  the  questions  set  on  syntax  in  Junior  Examinations  of  the 
last  few  years  have  not  been  numerous,  and  in  most  cases  have 
been  suitable  and  adapted  to  encourage  satisfactory  methods  of 
teaching  Grammar.  Exception  might,  however,  be  taken  to  certain 
tests  in  parsing,  which  perhaps  require  a  more  advanced  knowledge 
of  syntax  than  can  be  expected  of  pupils  of  fifteen,  and  also  to 
questions  involving  detailed  classification.  The  following  are  such 
undesirable  questions  recently  set : — 

QUESTIONS  ON  SYNTAX 

(1)  Parse  fully  the  words  underlined  in  the  following  passage  : — 

k  Perish  the  thought  of  selling  our  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage !  Even  if  money-making  were  the  only  true 
ambition ;  even  then,  strange  paradox,  Britons  would 
have  need  of  exertion  lest  the  writing  on  the  wall  be 
growing  every  moment  more  distinct.  .  .  .' 

(2)  Parse  fully  the  words  underlined  in  the  following  passage  : — 

4  Sweet  spring,  thou  comest  with  thy  goodly  train, 
Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers.' 

(3)  Write  down  three  sentences,  one  in  each  case,  showing  how 

a  noun  may  be  used  (a)  as  a  nominative,  (b)  in  apposi- 
tion, (c)  as  a  nominative  of  address. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  following  questions  are  suggested  as 
useful,  because  they  tend  to  promote  the  teaching  of  Grammar  as 
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a  means  of  developing  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  and  of  encourag- 
ing thought  and  common  sense.  Though  little  stress  is  laid  on 
technicalities,  they  call  for  an  accurate  and  definite  knowledge  of 
the  broad  principles  of  Grammar. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ACCIDENCE  AND  SYNTAX 

1.  As  the  mist  rose,  from  our  point  of  vantage  we  saw  a  man,  his 

hands  tied  behind  his  back,  being  dragged  towards  the  camp 
fire,  presumably  to  prepare  for  execution. 
What  parts  of  speech  do  the  groups  of  words  underlined  stand 
for? 

2.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  state  the  nature  of  the 

subordinate  clause,  and  its  relation  to  the  principal  clause  : — 

(a)  The  very  day  he  landed,  he  came  to  see  me. 

(b)  I  leave  you  to  decide  whether  that  is  a  just  verdict. 

(c)  Since  you  are  going  so  soon,  I  will  tell  you  the  news  now. 

(d)  What  applies  to  you,  applies  to  them  also  in  the  same  degree. 

(e)  However  hard  he  works,  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  tense  ?    Write  down  the  first  person  singular 

of  three  different  tenses,  with  their  names.    Give  also  examples 
in  sentences  of  three  different  moods  of  a  verb,  naming  them. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  passages,   turning  the  verbs  into  the 

passive  voice  without  altering  the  sense : — 

(a)  The  snowflakes  struck  them  in  the  face,  and  at  each  bend  of 
the  road  a  fresh  gust  overcame  them:    but  even  so  they 
reached  the  inn  before  dark. 

(b)  Our  friends  will  buy  some  tickets. 

5.  (a)  Construct  sentences  to  show  the  various  uses  of  the  words 

4  since  ',  c  after ',  '  yet ' ;    or 

(b)  Explain  the  functions  of  the  words  underlined  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

(i)  We  shall  reach  the  village  before  sunset, 
(ii)  A  thing  that  he  had  never  done  before, 
(iii)  Before  you  go,  come  to  see  me. 
(iv)  Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  Court 
My  mansion  is. 

6.  State  the  functions  of  the  words  underlined  in  the  following 

sentences : — 

(a)  Reading  the  newspapers  regularly,  I  am  struck  by  the  number 

of  advertisements. 

(b)  The  reading  of  the  proclamation  took  some  time. 

(c)  She  moved  the  reading-stand  nearer  the  light. 

(d)  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

(e)  I  came  to  tell  you  what  we  had  done. 
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7.  Rewrite  each  of  these  complex  sentences  as  a  simple  sentence 

without  changing  the  sense  :— 

(a)  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  succeeded  so  well. 

(b)  No  one  can  say  at  what  time  he  will  arrive. 

(c)  We  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter. 

(d)  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  the  man  was  innocent. 

8.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  correctly,  with  any  necessary 

explanations  of  the  changes  made  :— 

(a)  Too  great  a  variety  of  studies  distract  the  mind. 

(b)  The  fact  of  the  Government  doing  this  made  him  feel  like 
Wellington  did. 

(c)  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  come  to-morrow. 

(d)  Here  are  two  lines :  which  is  the  greatest  ? 

[Care  must  be  taken  that  only  mistakes  of  fairly  common  occur- 
rence are  set  for  correction.] 

9.  Passage  (in  prose  or  verse)  for  analysis,  mainly  into  sentences 

and  clauses. 

[Over-elaboration  is  to  be  deprecated.] 

COMPOSITION 

The  aim  of  examining  in  Composition  is,  primarily,  to  discover  if 
candidates  are  able  to  express  their  own  thoughts  freely  and  in  good 
English  on  subjects  within  their  mental  grasp  ;  and,  further,  to  test 
their  ability  to  reproduce  the  gist  of  what  they  hear  or  read  and  to 
show  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words,  with  regard  both  to  meaning 
and  sound. 

Every  examination  paper  should  therefore  include,  for  continuous 
composition  in  essay  form,  a  choice  of  subjects  wide  enough  to  appeal 
to  candidates  of  diverse  types  and  varying  interests,  and  well  within 
the  range  of  the  reading,  observation,  and  reflection  fairly  to  be 
expected  from  them.  For  this  essay  a  specified  period  of  not  less  than 
an  hour  should  be  allowed,  during  which  time  no  other  questions 
should  be  before  the  candidate  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  what 
ought  to  be  considered  the  most  significant  part  of  the  examination. 

Other  valuable  tests  in  continuous  composition,  some  of  which 
should  be  included  in  each  examination  paper,  are  the  writing  of 
precis  and  the  turning  of  verse  into  prose,  or  of  a  prose  passage  into 
the  candidate's  own  words.  The  object  is  to  gauge  his  power  of 
understanding  a  passage  at  sight,  and  of  expressing  its  meaning  in 
other  words.  In  the  writing  of  precis,  the  candidate  has  also  to 
exercise  his  judgement  in  retaining  the  essential  statements,  and 
rejecting  anything  purely  accidental  or  unimportant.  The  required 
length  of  the  precis  should  be  approximately  given,  and  the  passages 
should  be  chosen  from  literature,  as  well  as  from  commercial  and 
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diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  daily  press.  As  a  complement 
to  the  writing  of  precis,  condensed  passages  or  headings  of  narration, 
description,  and  argument  may  be  given  for  expansion.  Opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  showing  skill  in  construction  of  dialogue.  For 
instance,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  introduce  a  conversation 
in  re-telling  some  familiar  tale  ;  or  to  reproduce,  wholly  in  dialogue, 
a  given  story  or  the  summary  of  a  conversation ;  or  to  write  an 
imaginary  conversation  between  famous  persons.  Further  tests  are 
the  conversion  of  a  passage  from  direct  to  indirect  speech  or  vice  versa, 
and  the  telling  of  a  story  from  various  points  of  view.  The  writing  of 
letters,  in  the  first  and  third  persons,  makes  an  admirable  exercise  at 
this  stage.  The  circumstances,  which  should  be  such  as  would,  in 
real  life,  require  correspondence,  should  be  given. 

Besides  these  exercises  in  connected  written  composition,  other 
questions  may  be  set,  to  be  answered  more  shortly,  as  tests  in  regard 
to  vocabulary,  sentence-construction,  and  the  like.  Candidates  may 
be  asked  to  explain  and  put  into  other  words  similes,  metaphors, 
and  other  figures  of  speech,  and  (in  order  to  show  command  and 
precision  of  vocabulary)  to  frame  sentences  introducing  given  words 
of  similar  meaning.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  test  to  avoid  words 
which  the  candidates  would  not  meet  in  ordinary  reading  or  conversa- 
tion, neither  must  over-subtle  distinction  in  the  use  of  words  be 
required. 

In  addition  to  these  constructive  exercises,  there  should  be  some 
test  of  elementary  critical  power ;  but  when  the  candidate  is  asked 
to  criticize  a  passage  which  is  faulty  in  expression,  it  should  not  be 
one  of  high  emotional  or  intellectual  value,  and  should  exemplify 
only  such  faults  as  he  can  be  expected  to  notice  and  correct. 

The  following  examples  are  appended,  not  as  forming  a  model 
paper,  but  as  illustrating  many  of  the  types  of  question  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  should  be  included  in  a  good  paper  : — 

QUESTIONS  ON  COMPOSITION 

1.  Punctuate  the  following  passage  [to  be  inserted],  substituting 

capital  letters  where  necessary. 

2.  Amend  the  following  sentences,  stating  why  they  need  amend- 

ment : — 

(a)  I  spent  the  last  three  days  of  my  holiday  in  a  chair  with 

a  swollen  leg. 

(b)  You  can  see  that  the  mammoths  lived  by  going  to  the  South 

Kensington  Museum,  where  they  are  exhibited. 

(c)  I  wonder  that  you  waste  time  which  we  might  spend  happily 

together  by  listening  to  the  fellow's  insults. 
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3.  (a)  Rewrite   the   following   letter,    putting   it   into   the   third 

person,  and  thus  changing  it  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect 
form  : — 

Dear  Mrs.  B., — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  away  from  home 
when  you  called.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  call  again,  that  we 
may  then  discuss  the  matter  fully.  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  (Mrs.). 
(b)  Put  into  direct  speech  : — 

(i)  He  warned  the  senators  that  a  day  would  come  when  they 
who  then  were  mocking  him  would  beg  and  implore  his 
assistance.  Let  them  be  careful  how  they  provoked  their 
allies  while  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  own  lack 
of  preparation  for  the  struggle  which  was  bound  to  come 
on  them  later. 

(ii)  She  inquired  whether  her  dog  had  ever  bitten  me. 

(iii)  The  boy  begged  that  they  would  let  him  go  to  his  mother. 

4.  Reduce  the  following  sentences  to  a  single  sentence  : — 

The  Nabob  was  asleep.  His  guards  put  the  prisoners  into  a  cell. 
There  were  146  of  them.  .  The  cell  was  only  about  twenty 
feet  square.  There  were  only  a  few  small  air-holes.  They 
were  kept  in  the  cell  throughout  the  night.  The  heat  was 
terrible.  Most  of  them  perished. 

5.  Write  two  letters ;    one  a  business  letter  to  a  dentist  asking 

him  to  make  an  appointment  with  you  for  a  particular  day, 
the  other  a  private  note  to  a  friend,  older  than  yourself,  invit- 
ing him  or  her  to  play  lawn-tennis  at  your  home. 

6.  Write  seven  sentences,  each  containing  one  of  the  following  words 

used  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  its  exact  meaning : — spon- 
taneous, respectively,  critical,  ineligible,  prejudice,  epitome, 
retaliate. 

7.  Illustrate  in  sentences  the  differences  of  meaning  or  use  in  the 

following  words  : — 

(a)  Battle,  war,  campaign;  (b)  Ancient,  antique,  venerable; 
(c)  Complete,  entire,  perfect. 

8.  Rewrite  in  simple  English  : — 

Last  night  a  vast  concourse  assembled  to  witness  a  disastrous 
conflagration  which  occurred  in  Thames  Street.  The  devour- 
ing element  extended  its  devastating  career  until  the  entire 
edifice  was  consumed,  and  its  progress  was  not  arrested 
until  several  other  establishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
were  also  reduced  to  ashes. 

9.  Give  briefly  the  meaning  underlying  the  following  proverbs  :— 
(a)  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together ;    (b)  Those  who  live  in 

glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones ;  (c)  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good ;  (d)  A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss. 
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10.  A   self-righteous  person  is   called   a   Pharisee.     Change   the 

following  expressions  on  the  same  principle  :— 
(1)  An  avaricious  person;    (2)  a  strong  man;    (3)  one  who 
destroys  beautiful  objects;     (4)  a  man-hater;     (5)  one 
ignorant  of  art  and  culture ;  ( 6)  a  choice  with  no  alternative ; 
(7)  fruitless  toil ;   (8)  an  enormously  rich  man. 

11.  Indulging  in   imaginary  joys  may  be  described  as  building 

castles  in  the  air.     Find  suitable  phrases  or  proverbs  to 

express  the  following  ideas  : — 

(1)  Effecting  two  purposes  by  one  effort.  (2)  Taking  something 
from  one  man  to  give  it  to  another.  (3)  People  of  similar 
characters  being  naturally  drawn  together.  (4)  Solving 
a  great  difficulty.  (5)  Taking  an  irrevocable  step. 

12.  Explain   the  difference  between  a  simile  and  a  metaphor, 

illustrating  by  (a)  quotations,  or  (b)  sentences  composed  by 
yourself. 

13.  Write  in  your  own  words  the  following  passage  [in  prose  or 

verse]. 

[Passages  of  special  beauty  or  expressive  of  deep  feeling  should 
be  avoided.  Rhetorical  passages  from  such  poets  as  Dryden, 
Thomson,  and  Byron  are  specially  suitable  for  paraphrase.] 


SUITABLE  SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS 

(a)  To  test  general  knowledge,  including  powers  of  observa- 
tion : — 

(1)  A  railway  station  on  market  day  in  a  country  town. 

(2)  Modern  ways  of  travelling. 

(3)  My  favourite  game  and  how  to  play  it. 

(4)  A  farmer's  life  contrasted  with  a  soldier's. 

(5)  An  ideal  garden. 

(b)  Literary  subjects  of  an  elementary  type. 

(1)  My  own  bookshelf. 

(2)  The  story  of  a  familiar  ballad. 

(3)  The  character  of  one  of  the  following : — Rosalind,  Amyas 

Leigh,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Quentin  Durward,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  John  Silver,  Maggie  Tulliver,  Sam  Weller. 

(c)  Subjects  involving  thought  on  history,  citizenship,  geography, 

&c. 

(1)  The  value  of  Great  Britain's  colonies. 

(2)  The  importance  of  the  British  Navy. 

(3)  The  history  of  your  own  town  or  county  as  illustrated  by 

local  objects  of  interest. 

(4)  One  of  the  chief  industries  of  England,  in  its  bearing  on 

national  prosperity. 
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LITERATURE 

The  question  of  external  examination  in  English  Literature  at  this 
stage  presents  very  great  difficulty.  Each  school  should,  of  course, 
frame  its  own  syllabus  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  conditions,  and  each 
school  should  determine  for  itself  how  its  syllabus  should  be  treated. 
To  quote  the  Board  of  Education  Circular  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
in  Secondary  Schools  :  4  No  subject  gives  more  scope  for  individuality 
of  treatment  or  for  varied  experiment :  in  none  is  the  personal  quality 
of  the  teacher  more  important.'  Further,  '  Schools  themselves  differ 
materially  from  one  another.  The  class  of  home  from  which  pupils 
are  drawn,  their  general  level  of  intelligence,  the  kind  of  previous 
education  which  they  have  received,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  remain  at  school,  and  the  sort  of  life  on  which  they  will  enter 
when  they  leave  it,  all  vary  widely.  These  differences  must  be  met 
by  corresponding  varieties  of  method.'  It  follows  that,  if  an  external 
examination  is  necessary  at  this  stage,  the  papers  must  be  set  on 
the  special  syllabus  of  the  school  and  in  accordance  with  the  lines 
and  aims  of  the  teaching,  since  only  thus  can  an  adequate  test  of  the 
work  be  secured.  The  usual  type  of  external  examination,  in  which 
the  same  syllabus  is  prescribed  for  all  schools,  the  same  questions 
are  set  to  all  candidates,  and  no  direct  contact  exists  between  the 
examiner  and  the  teacher,  is  obviously  open  to  many  objections. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  University  Extension  Board  of  the 
University  of  London  have  frankly  abandoned  the  purely  external 
examination  in  English  Literature  in  their  Junior  School  examina- 
tion. The  curriculum  of  every  school  which  they  examine  must  be 
approved  by  them,  and  must  include  adequate  instruction  in  English 
Literature  in  each  Form.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  University 
that  the  subject  is  properly  taught  to  pupils  taking  the  Junior 
School  examination,  the  books  selected  by  the  school  for  their  read- 
ing are  approved  by  the  University,  and  questions  upon  them  are 
set  by  the  teachers  and  submitted  to  the  examiners  for  their  approval. 
The  candidates'  answers  are  marked  by  the  teachers,  and  together 
with  the  marks  are  submitted  to  the  examiners,  who  report  their 
general  impression  of  them  to  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
Examinations  in  Secondary  Schools  contains  this  passage :  '  The 
system  by  which  teachers  propose  a  number  of  questions  out  of  which 
the  external  examiner  makes  a  selection  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  that  we  distrust  the  teacher,  but  rather  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  place  the  scrupulous  teacher  in  an  awkward  position.  If  he 
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knows  for  some  weeks  beforehand  what  questions  are  going  to  be 
set,  he  is  clearly  in  an  invidious  position  in  preparing  his  class  for 
the  examination.  As  we  want  the  examination  to  cause  the  minimum 
of  interference  with  the  school  course,  we  think  the  teacher  will  be 
better  off  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  actual  questions  selected  for  the 
examination.'  There  is  yet  a  further  objection  to  the  system  thus 
criticized :  success  and  failure  in  the  subject  of  English  depend 
entirely  upon  the  candidate's  performance  in  regard  to  Grammar 
and  Composition.  His  Literature  paper  is  not  taken  into  account. 

An  examination  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  University  Extension 
Board  of  the  University  of  London  is  recommended  with  the  follow- 
ing modifications :  (1)  instead  of  sending  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  examiner,  the  teacher  should  forward  a  full  explanation  of  the 
lines  on  which  he  teaches,  together  with  a  specimen  examination 
paper,  while  the  actual  questions  and  the  marking  of  the  answers 
should  be  left  to  the  examiner  alone  ;  (2)  no  candidate  who  does  not 
acquit  himself  satisfactorily  in  the  Literature  paper  should  be 
entitled  to  pass  in  the  subject  of  English. 

C.     EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE  SENIOR  STAGE 

The  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  examinations  at  the  Junior 
Stage,  i.  e.  for  pupils  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  naturally  apply  in 
the  main  to  examinations  designed  for  pupils  one  year  older,  and  it 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  certain 
modifications  and  developments. 

It  is  recommended  that  English  should  be  a  compulsory  subject 
in  all  examinations  at  the  Senior  Stage,  and  that  there  should  be  at 
least  two  papers,  one  on  Composition  and  one  on  Literature. 

COMPOSITION 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  the  Essay  will  necessarily  occupy  the 
most  important  place,  and  in  regard  to  it  the  following  points  should 
be  observed  : — 

(i)  Not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  should  be  allowed  for  the  Essay, 
and  during  this  time  no  other  questions  should  be  before  the  candi- 
date to  distract  his  attention. 

(ii)  Care  should  be  taken,  as  at  the  Junior  Stage,  to  avoid  setting 
subjects  which 

(a)  are  too  abstract  (e.  g.  '  The  Rights  of  Minorities  ',  '  Honesty  ', 

4  Heredity  ', 4  The  Canons  of  the  Beautiful ', '  The  Philosophy 
of  Pain  ',  4  The  Fear  of  Death  ') ; 

(b)  have  to  do  with  matters  of  current  political  controversy  (e.  g. '  Home 

Rule  ',  '  National  Insurance  ',  '  Taxation  of  Land  Values  '), 
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since  candidates  will  tend  to  repeat  as  catch- words  phrases 
which  they  have  picked  up  from  a  party  newspaper ; 

(c)  demand  merely  knowledge  of  facts  (e.  g.  4  Salt ',  '  Feathers  ', 
4  Flower-pots  ',  '  Pianos  '). 

(iii)  A  wide  choice  of  subjects  should  be  offered. 

While  most  of  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  are  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  average  well-taught  and  industrious  pupil,  one  or 
two  subjects  of  wider  range  should  be  included,  to  afford  scope  for 
the  abler  and  more  imaginative  candidate. 

I.  Although  a  welcome  change  may  be  noticed  in  the  views  of 
examining  bodies  during  the  last  few  years,  traces  may  still  be 
found  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  an 
Essay,  or  a  choice  of  Essays,  in  order  to  test  a  candidate's  power 
of  composition  in  English. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  the  composition  paper  should  comprise 
any  or  all  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  reproduction  in  the  candidate's  own  words  of  a  passage 

of  archaic  or  difficult  prose  or  poetry,  so  as  to  show  that  its 
meaning  and  spirit  have  been  understood. 

(b)  Tests  in  condensation  and  expansion.     For  the  former,  the 

candidate  should  be  asked  to  give  a  resume  in  his  own  words 
of  a  fairly  long  passage,  or  to  turn  a  piece  of '  journalese '  into 
clear  terse  English — a  valuable  means  of  testing  the  power 
of  distinguishing  between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  For 
the  latter,  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  expand  a  piece 
of  condensed  argument  (e.  g.  a  passage  from  one  of  Bacon's 
Essays).  In  both  cases  the  approximate  length  of  the 
answer  should  be  indicated  for  the  guidance  of  the  candi- 
date. 

(c)  The  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  exact  usage  of  words, 

especially  such  as  are  frequently  misused  (e.  g.  mutual — 
imply  —  infer — sustain — decimate — literally — complacent — 
phenomenal). 

(d)  The  drawing-out  of  the  full  meaning  and  value  of  a  metaphor, 

simile,  or  other  literary  figure. 

(e)  A  test  of  skill  in  the  proper  use  of  logical  links  between  sentences : 

for  instance,  a  series  of  disconnected  sentences  being  given, 
the  candidate  might  be  asked  to  insert  appropriate  con- 
necting words  or  phrases. 

(/)  As  a  test  of  the  appreciation  of  style,  questions  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  epithets,  or  requiring  the  explanation  of 
significant  epithets  (especially  as  used  in  poetry). 

As  before,  a  few  examples  are  appended  of  the  type  of  question 
which  is  considered  desirable. 
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1.  Subjects  for  English  Essays. 

(a)  General  Knowledge. 

(i)  A  description,  avoiding  technicalities,  of  some  game  you 

have  witnessed, 
(ii)  What  particular  advantages  are  to  be  gained  from  life  in 

a  large  town  ? 

(iii)  The  probable  inventions  of  the  future, 
(iv)  A  character-sketch  of  some  friend, 
(v)  A  description  of  the  chief  industry  of  your  own  town. 

(b)  Literary. 

(i)  Discuss  the  character  in  fiction  that  you  dislike  most, 
(ii)  Discuss  the  merits  of  any  living  poet  or  prose-writer  (not 

novelist),  illustrating  by  quotation. 

(iii)  Do  historical  novels  assist  in  the  study  of  history  ?    Illus- 
trate from  any  you  may  have  read, 
(iv)  Do  you  consider  that  Milton  is  likely  ever  to  become  a 

popular  poet  ? 

(v)  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  work  of  art  (poem,  picture, 
piece  of  music,  statue,  or  architectural  work)  ? 

(c)  Citizenship  :  elementary  ethics,  politics,  &c. 
(i)  The  growth  of  the  British  Empire. 

(ii)  Is  luxury  good  for  trade  ? 
(iii)  The  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  Britain, 
(iv)  In  what  directions  may  the  spirit  of  chivalry  show  itself  in 

modern  life  ? 
(v)  In  what  ways  are  you  preparing  for  your  future  career  ? 

2.  Questions  in  Composition. 

(a)  Give  shortly,  in  your  own  words,  the  gist  of  the  following 

passage  :— 

There  is  one  worse  habit  than  punning.  It  is  the  gradual 
substitution  of  cant  or  flash  terms  for  words  which  truly 
characterize  their  objects.  I  have  known  several  very 
genteel  idiots  whose  whole  vocabulary  had  deliquesced  into 
some  half-dozen  expressions.  All  things  fell  into  two  great 
categories— -fast  or  slow.  Man's  chief  end  was  to  be  a  brick. 
Nine-tenths  of  human  existence  was  summed  up  in  the  single 
word,  bore.  These  expressions  come  to  be  the  algebraic 
symbols  of  minds  which  have  grown  too  weak  or  indolent 
to  discriminate.  They  are  the  blank  cheques  of  intellectual 
bankruptcy.  You  may  fill  them  up  with  what  idea  you  like : 
it  makes  no  difference  ;  for  there  are  no  funds  in  the  treasury 
upon  which  they  are  drawn. 

(b)  Rewrite  in  modern  prose  the  following  : — 
(i)      The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 

And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground ; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  Night, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene; 
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Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light, 
(ii)  Menne  of  Englande  in  tymes  paste,  when  they  woulde 
exercyse  theymselves  (for  we  must  needes  have  some 
recreation,  oure  bodyes  canne  not  endure  wythoute  some 
exercyse)  they  were  wonte  to  goo  a  brode  in  the  fyeldes 
a  shootynge.  .  .  .  The  arte  of  shutynge  hath  ben  in  tymes 
past  much  estemed  in  this  realme,  it  is  a  gift  of  God  that 
he  hath  geven  us  to  excele  ale  other  nacions  wyth  all. 
It  hath  ben  Goddes  instrumente,  whereby  he  hath  gyven 
us  manye  victories  agaynste  oure  enemyes.  ...  In  my 
tyme  my  poore  father  was  as  diligent  to  teche  me  to  shute, 
as  to  learne  anye  other  thynge,  and  so  I  thynke  other 
menne  dyd  theyre  children.     He  taughte  me  how  to 
drawe,  how  to  lay  my  bodye  in  my  bowe,  and  not  to 
drawe  wyth  strength  of  armes  as  other  nacions  do,  but 
with  strength  of  the  bodye.  ...  It  is  a  goodly  art,  a  hoi- 
some  kynde  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  phisike. 

(iii)  Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit 
in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments  than  of  judgment  in 
discerning  what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know 
what  might  be  said,  and  not  what  should  be  thought : 
some  have  certain  commonplaces,  and  themes  where- 
in they  are  good  and  want  variety,  which  kind  of 
poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  now  and  then 
ridiculous  :  the  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion,  and  again  to  moderate,  and  pass  to  somewhat 
else  :  it  is  good  to  vary,  and  mix  speech  of  the  present 
occasion  with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of 
questions  with  telling  of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest ; 
but  some  things  are  privileged  from  jest,  namely,  Reli- 
gion, matters  of  State,  great  persons,  all  men's  present 
business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity. 

(c)  Discuss  the  following  specimens  of  English  writing : — 
(i)  When  commerce  and  manufactures  begin  to  flourish  a  great 
change  takes  place.  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  desk 
and  the  loom  render  the  exertions  and  hardships  of  war 
insupportable.  The  business  of  traders  and  artisans 
requires  their  constant  presence  and  attention.  In  such 
a  community  there  is  little  superfluous  time ;  but  there 
is  generally  much  superfluous  money.  Some  members 
of  the  Society  are  therefore  hired  to  relieve  the  rest  from 
a  task  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  engagements. 
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(ii)  All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake  is  not  only  an 
irksome  usurpation  of  the  time  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
entertainment,  but,  what  never  fails  to  excite  very  keen 
resentment,  an  insolent  assertion  of  superiority  and  a 
triumph  over  less  enlightened  understandings.  The 
pedant  is,  therefore,  not  only  heard  with  weariness,  but 
malignity ;  and  those  who  conceive  themselves  insulted 
by  his  knowledge  never  fail  to  tell  with  acrimony  how 
injudiciously  it  was  asserted. 

(iii)  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  admit 
the  identity  of  the  being  before  me  with  the  companion 
of  my  early  boyhood,  yet  the  character  of  his  face  had 
been  at  all  times  remarkable.  A  cadaverousness  of  ex- 
pression ;  an  eye,  large,  liquid,  and  luminous  beyond 
comparison ;  lips  somewhat  thin  and  very  pallid,  but  of 
a  surpassingly  beautiful  curve ;  a  nose  of  a  delicate 
Hebrew  model,  but  with  a  breadth  of  nostril  unusual  in 
similar  formations ;  a  finely-moulded  chin,  speaking,  in 
its  want  of  prominence,  of  a  want  of  moral  energy  ;  hair 
of  a  more  than  weblike  softness  and  tenuity  ;  these 
features,  with  an  inordinate  expansion  above  the  regions 
of  the  temple,  made  up  altogether  a  countenance  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten. 

(iv)  There  are  minute  white  flowers  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  out 
of  reach,  and  lichen  grows  against  it,  dried  by  the  sun 
till  it  looks  ready  to  crumble.  By  the  gateway  grows 
a  thick  bunch  of  meadow  geranium,  soon  to  flower; 
over  the  gate  is  the  highway  road,  quiet  but  dusty, 
dotted  with  the  innumerable  footmarks  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  that  has  passed.  The  sound  of  their  bleating  still 
comes  back,  and  the  bees  driven  up  by  their  feet  have 
hardly  had  time  to  settle  again  on  the  white  clover 
beginning  to  flower  on  the  short  roadside  sward.  All 
the  hawthorn  leaves  and  briar  and  bramble,  the  honey- 
suckle too,  is  gritty  with  the  dust  that  has  been  scattered 
on  it. 

Questions  on  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  questions  dealing  with 
formal  Grammar  are  often  included  in  a  paper  of  this  nature.  The 
English  Association  has  no  desire  to  propose  that  they  should  be 
excluded,  but  considers  that  they  should  be  optional.  It  is  not  the 
continuance  of  the  study  of  formal  Grammar  up  to  the  Senior  Stage 
which  is  deprecated.  In  the  hands  of  a  stimulating  teacher  it  can  be 
productive  of  excellent  linguistic  results.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  if  such  questions  are  compulsory,  undue  stress  may  be  laid  on 
this  study. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Language,  as  distinct  from  the 
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evolution  of  individual  words,  should  be  excluded  altogether,  as  at 
the  Junior  Stage  ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

LITERATURE 

II.  The  recommendation  that  there  should  be  an  examination 
paper  in  English  Literature  is  made  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  That  each  school  should,  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  circumstances, 

draw  up  for  itself  a  list  of  texts  in  prose  and  verse  to  be 
studied  in  each  year  of  the  school  course. 

(b)  That  each  school  should  determine  for  itself  the  lines  on  which 

its  syllabus  should  be  treated,  and  that  the  examining  body, 
in  setting  the  paper,  should  have  regard  to  the  particular 
methods  which  the  school  has  adopted.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  school  should  submit  a  specimen 
examination  paper. 

(c)  That  the  questions  should  be  based  chiefly  on  the  texts  which 

have  been  studied  intensively  during  the  year  preceding  the 
examination.  Questions  of  a  more  general  character  should 
be  set  on  the  texts  which  have  been  studied  more  cursorily 
in  that  year,  and  on  those  which  have  been  studied  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  school  course ;  and  the  candidate  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  has  read 
privately. 

The  existing  purely  external  examinations  in  English  Literature, 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  contact  between  the  examiner  and  the 
teacher,  cannot  be  approved.  At  present,  candidates  have  to  answer 
either  (a)  questions  on  texts  prescribed  by  examining  bodies,  or  (b) 
questions  testing  general  reading  and  knowledge  of  English  books. 

Both  systems  are  unsatisfactory,  (a)  The  texts  prescribed  by 
examining  bodies  are  often  badly  chosen,  and  when  they  vary  from 
year  to  year,  as  they  frequently  do,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  satis- 
factory syllabus  for  a  school  as  a  whole.  Again,  since  the  style  of 
question  set  determines  the  method  of  teaching,  examining  bodies 
usurp  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  school. 

(b)  The  latter  objection  applies  to  some  extent  to  the  examinations 
which  consist  of  questions  testing  general  reading  and  knowledge  of 
English  books.  There  is  the  further  and  very  grave  objection  that  the 
element  of  chance,  which  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  eliminated 
from  examinations,  is  bound  to  predominate.  Such  is  the  wealth  of 
English  Literature  that  a  large  number  of  syllabuses  can  be  framed, 
all  different  and  all  equally  good.  A  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
'  List  of  Authors  and  Works  for  Successive  Stages  of  Study  ',  Leaflet 
No.  21,  published  by  the  Association  (see  also  Appendix  A).  The 
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number  of  texts  which  pupils  of  sixteen  can  be  expected  to  have 
studied,  having  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  curri- 
culum, is  not  very  large.  Even  when  a  generous  choice  of  alternative 
questions  is  given,  candidates  with  such  a  knowledge  of  English 
Literature  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  at  that  age  may  yet  easily 
fail  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  on  their  own  reading. 

UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  at  the  Senior  Stage  qualify,  under  certain  conditions, 
for  admission  into  the  Universities,  and  will  do  so  increasingly  in 
future,  if,  as  appears  probable,  the  principles  laid  down  in  Circular  849 
of  the  Board  of  Education  (on  Examinations  in  Secondary  Schools) 
are  adopted  by  the  Universities.  While  the  standard  of  admission 
into  the  Universities  remains  what  it  is  at  present,  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  proceed  to  them  from  schools  will  qualify  for  admission 
by  passing  a  school  examination.  As,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Universities  will  be  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  their  own  Entrance 
examinations,1  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  position  of  English  in 
these  examinations. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  English  there  should  be  two 
papers,  one  on  Composition,  which  should  be  compulsory  for  all 
candidates,  and  one  on  Literature,  open  to  all  candidates  and  com- 
pulsory for  all  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

In  some  University  Entrance  examinations  candidates  have  to 
answer  questions  on  Set  Books  :  in  others,  questions  are  set  testing 
general  reading  and  knowledge  of  English  books,  no  texts  being 
specially  prescribed.  It  is  considered  that  for  the  purpose  of  these 
particular  examinations  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems  are  about 
equally  balanced.  In  the  «case  of  Set  Books  the  questions  should 
be  such  as  to  encourage  the  candidates  to  concentrate  on  the  vital 
elements  of  literature.  If  no  special  texts  are  prescribed,  there  should 
be  an  ample  choice  of  alternative  questions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  distinction  has  been  made  in  this  Report 
between  candidates  taking  a  Senior  School  examination  and  those 
taking  a  University  Entrance  examination.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
it  is  recommended  that  they  should  have  to  pass  in  Literature  as  well 
as  in  Composition  (see  p.  18).  With  the  latter,  Literature  is  only  to 

1  There  will  always  be  the  problem  of  scholars  who,  having  obtained  their 
training  by  part-time  or  discontinuous  instruction,  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  University  instruction,  especially  in  Science  and  Technology.  See  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Scholarships  for  Higher  Education 
[Cd.  8291],  1916,  paragraph  36. 
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be  compulsory  if  they  intend  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  has 
been  felt  that  a  test  in  Literature  for  candidates  whose  bent  is  predomi- 
nantly scientific,  unless  it  is  conducted  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
on  p.  23,  is  likely  to  promote  superficial  and  misdirected  work. 

D.  EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE  HIGHER  STAGE 

It  remains  to  consider  examinations  in  English  for  candidates  of 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  Internal  University  exami- 
nations in  which  candidates  are  examined  by  their  own  professors  or 
lecturers,  or  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  on  which  their  own  teachers 
are  sufficiently  represented  to  ensure  that  the  examination  shall  be 
directly  related  to  the  teaching,  have  been  considered  to  be  outside 
the  purview  of  the  Report,  though  its  recommendations  may  not  be 
without  some  bearing  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  such  examinations 
as  the  Oxford  Higher  Local,  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  (Higher  Certificate),  the 
London  University  External  Intermediate  (in  all  Faculties),1  have 
been  taken  into  account. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  first  place  that  all  candidates,  whatever 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  they  offer,  should  be  required  to  pass  in 
English  Essay.  An  ample  choice  of  subjects,  literary,  scientific,  and 
other,  should  be  given,  and  candidates  should  be  expected  to  reach 
a  fairly  high  standard  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  selected  and  in 
the  presentation  of  their  ideas.  Not  less  than  two  hours  should  be 
allotted  to  the  paper.  Apart  from  English  Essay,  however,  it  is 
thought  inadvisable  to  make  English  a  compulsory  subject,  even  for 
students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  an  Arts  degree. 

With  regard  to  examinations  in  which  English  is  offered  as  a  separate 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  (A)  those  in  which  it  is 
offered  as  one  of  four  or  five  subjects,  and  (B)  those  in  which  it  is  the 
principal  subject,  or  one  of  two  main  subjects.  It  is  obvious  that  far 
less  can  be  expected  of  candidates  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

A.  In  the  former,  candidates  should  be  examined  in  two  branches 
of  the  subject  in  addition  to  English  Essay.  One  of  these  should  be 
(i)  General  English  Literature.  The  design  of  the  questions  should  be 
to  elicit  first-hand  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  famous  works, 
taken  from  the  whole  course  of  English  Literature,  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  onwards.  They  should  be  sufficiently  numerous,  and  should 
offer  sufficient  alternatives,  to  give  opportunity  to  all  candidates  to 

1  On  the  vexed  question  whether  such  University  examinations  as  the  last- 
named  should  be  taken  by  pupils  in  schools  no  opinion  is  expressed.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  base  the  recommendations  on  existing  conditions. 
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show  their  knowledge  of  whatever  standard  literature  they  may  have 
read  throughout  their  school  career,  either  in  class  or  for  their  private 
-ure.  At  the  age  when  students  first  become  capable  of  exercising 
their  own  taste  in  Literature,  they  should  not  be  tied  down  by  a  rigid 
syllabus  to  specified  books  or  to  a  particular  period,  to  be  studied  to 
theexclusion  of  all  others.  Thekind  of  material  on  which  the  questions 
in  this  paper  should  be  based  has  been  indicated  in  a  list  of  books 
appended  to  the  Report  (see  Appendix  A).  The  list  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  syllabus,  in  the  ordinary  significance  of  the  term.  It  is 
obvious  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  candidates  will  have  read  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  texts  mentioned.  It  is  intended,  of 
course,  that  the  teachers,  from  their  knowledge  of  their  pupils,  should 
determine  the  amount  to  be  attempted,  and  should  also  select  the 
right  stage  and  moment  for  introducing  them  to  a  particular  writer. 

The  importance  of  so  framing  the  questions  as  to  lay  the  greatest 
weight  on  first-hand  knowledge  and  appreciation  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  From  a  survey  of  examination  papers,  even 
of  recent  date,  it  is  clear  that  some  examiners  do  not  realize  how 
limited  is  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  English  by  candidates 
who  are  preparing  three  or  four  other  subjects  for  examination.  By 
asking  questions  on  minor  works  and  writers,  and  by  setting  problems 
on  which  only  prolonged  and  intensive  study  can  entitle  students 
to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  they  encourage  young  candidates  to 
reproduce  statements  and  criticisms  at  second-hand,  thus  doing  a 
grave  disservice  to  the  cause  of  genuine  English  study.1 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  it  is  recommended  that  questions 
should  not  be  set  on  Anglo-Saxon  or  on  the  History  of  the  Language,2 
r.nd  that  opportunity  to  show  acquaintance  with  literary  history 
should  be  given  in  the  questions  on  famous  works,  and  not  by  direct 
questions  on  the  history  itself. 

Candidates  should  also  be  examined  in  (ii)  Set  Books.  If  the 
examination  is  to  be  an  adequate  test  of  accurate  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  detnil,  set  books  of  suitable  difficulty  both  in  prose  and 
verse  must  be  included.  These  should  be  few  in  number,  and  it  is 
suggested  that,  while  a  rigid  numerical  limitation  is  not  desirable,  two 
or  three  books,  carefully  chosen  from  different  literary  types,  will 
usually  fulfil  the  purpose  mentioned. 

It  is  considered  essential  that  candidates  should  satisfy  the  exami- 

1  Appendix  B  contains  some  examples  of  the  type  of  question  recommended, 
and  of  the  type  considered  unsuitable. 

8  In  the  case  of  Chaucer,  however,  candidates  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  versification,  pronunciation,  and  language. 
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ners  in  answers  to  questions,  both  on  General  English  Literature 
and  on  Set  Books,  and  that  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  work 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compensate  for  failure  in  the  other ;  but, 
since  more  ground  is  to  be  covered  in  General  English  Literature, 
proportionately  greater  weight  should  be  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  examination. 

B.  From  candidates  who  offer  English  as  a  principal  subject,  or  as 
one  of  two  main  subjects,  more-can  be  expected  than  from  candidates 
who  can  devote  to  it  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  their  time.  In 
addition  to  English  Essay  and  General  English  Literature  (in  which 
a  higher  standard  should  be  reached),  it  is  recommended  that  an 
intensive  study  of  one  among  several  prescribed  periods,  selected  at 
the  choice  of  the  candidate,  should  be  required.  This  would  include 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  chief  works  published  during  the 
period,  some  of  them  being  studied  in  detail,  and  others  more  cur- 
sorily (see  Appendix  C  for  suggested  periods  and  a  typical  syllabus). 
Further,  candidates  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  literary, 
social,  and  political  environment  of  the  selected  period.  They  should 
also  be  expected  to  have  studied  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
English  language  as  a  literary  medium.  The  subject  should  be  treated 
consistently  from  the  point  of  view  of  present-day  English,  spoken 
and  written.  Thus  stress  should  be  laid  on  changes  in  pronunciation, 
idiom,  and  vocabulary,  rather  than  on  a  detailed  acquaintance  with 
older  stages  of  the  language.1  Prescribed  texts  from  Chaucer  should, 
however,  be  set  for  comparison  with  present-day  speech. 

The  following  scheme  of  examination  papers  is  suggested  : — 

1.  For  all  candidates  : 

English  Essay.    Time,  at  least  two  hours. 
In  addition  : 

2.  For  candidates  under  A  (see  above,  pp.  25  and  26). 

Two  papers  of  three  hours  each,  one  on  General  English 
Literature  and  one  on  Set  Books.  In  accordance  with 
the  conclusions  stated  on  p.  26,  the  number  of  marks  ob- 
tainable for  Set  Books  should  be  smaller  than  that 
obtainable  for  General  English  Literature. 

3.  For  candidates  under  B  (see  above,  p.  27)  : 

(a)  The  General  English  Literature  paper  as  in  2. 

(b)  Special  Period  paper,  including  Set  Books.     Three  hours. 

(c)  English  Language  paper,  including  Chaucer  texts.    Three 

hours. 

1  Professor  Wyld's  Growth  of  English  seems  to  represent  the  kind  of  teaching 
required  for  students  at  this  stage,  though  it  should  be  supplemented  by  some 
such  book  as  Dr.  Bradlcy's  The  Making  of  English,  which  deals  more  specifically 
with  vocabulary. 
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It  is  believed  that  an  excessive  number  of  answers  is  required  in 
many  examinations  in  English.  In  the  race  against  time  it  is  impos- 
sible for  candidates  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  art  of  composition. 
It  is  recommended  that  not  more  than  six  answers  should  be  expected 
in  a  Literature  paper  of  three  hours.  Special  excellence  in  the 
answers  should  be  allowed  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  one, 
or  even  two,  out  of  the  required  number.  This  should  be  a  direction 
to  examiners,  who  sometimes  tend  to  lay  more  stress  on  quantity 
than  on  quality.  Candidates  who  write  or  work  slowly  ought  not 
to  be  severely  penalized  on  that  account.  The  fact  that  it  is  especially 
necessary  in  an  examination  in  English  to  demand  a  high  standard 
in  composition  and  in  such  minor  requisites  as  punctuation  and 
spelling,  is  an  additional  reason  for  giving  candidates  sufficient 
time.  Again,  as  a  large  number  of  alternative  questions  must  be 
set  in  a  General  English  Literature  paper  of  the  type  recom- 
mended, candidates  should  be  allowed  some  time  to  make  their 
choice. 

ORAL  EXAMINATION 

If  examination  in  Composition  and  English  Literature  is  to  be 
complete  and  thorough,  some  part  of  it  at  all  stages  should  be  oral. 

The  aim  of  this  part  should  be  to  test 

(a)  the  power  of  clear  and  orderly  expression  of  thought  by  the 

spoken  word, 

(b)  correct  pronunciation  and  distinct  articulation, 

(c)  the  ready  appreciation  of  an  author's  meaning,  and  in  poetry 

the  feeling  for  rhythm,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the  right 
emphasis  in  reading  passages  at  sight. 
It  should  at  least  include 

(i)  the  reading  aloud  of  an  unknown  passage,  and 
(ii)  a  few  questions  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  candidate 
in  his  written  work. 

To  these  might  be  added,  if  there  were  time,  the  recitation  of 
a  short  passage  of  prose  or  poetry  of  the  candidate's  own  choosing. 
Reading  aloud  by  itself  is  likely  to  be  an  untrustworthy  test,  as 
some  quite  unintelligent  pupils  have  a  knack  of  reading  correctly 
and  even  expressively. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  individual  oral  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  candidates,  though  ideally  desirable,  presents 
some  practical  difficulties  in 

(a)  the  time  and  the  expense  involved, 

(b)  the  divergence  of  the  standards  of  external  examiners, 

(c)  the  short  time  that  could  be  given  to  each  candidate. 

It   should  be   remembered,  however,  that  most  existing  examina- 
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tions  in  French  and  German  include  some  oral  test,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  think  that  such  difficulties  as'those  mentioned 
above  are  in  any  way  insuperable.  At  any  rate,  this  cannot  be  the 
case  at  the  Higher  Stage,  when  candidates  are  less  numerous,  while 
it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  oral  test  is  specially  important. 


APPENDIX  A 

(See  p.  26,  for  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  following  Lists.) 

POETRY 

I. — LYRICS  :  The  most  famous  of  those  contained  in  such  selections 
as  The  Golden  Treasury  (both  Series)  or  The  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse,  together  with  some  of  the  Ballads. 
II. — LONGER  WORKS  (an  asterisk  is  intended  to  restrict  the  recom- 
mendation to  such  parts  of  the  work  as  are  best  known  or  most 
likely  to  have  been  read  by  candidates) : 

Chaucer  :  *The  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Parlement  of  Foules. 

Spenser :  *The  Faerie  Queene  (not  only  Books  I  and  II). 

Marlowe  :  Doctor  Faustus. 

Shakespeare  :  *The  Dramas. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

Milton  :    *Paradise  Lost,  Comus,  Samson  Agonistes. 

Dry  den  :  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  I. 

Pope  :    The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Un- 
fortunate Lady,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Goldsmith  :  The  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller,  Retaliation. 

Cowper  :   *The  Task,  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture,  The 
Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin. 

Burns  :  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

Crabbe  :   The  Village,  *The  Borough,  *Tales,  *Tales  of  the  Hall. 

Scott :   The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

Wordsworth  :  *The  shorter  non-lyrical  poems. 

Coleridge  :  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel. 

Byron  :   Childe  Harold,  Cantos  iii  and  iv,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
The  Vision  of  Judgment. 

Shelley :  Prometheus  Unbound,  Adonais,  The  Sensitive  Plant. 

Keats  :  Hyperion,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Isabella. 

Tennyson  :    Maud,  Morte  d' Arthur,   *Idylls  of  the  King,   *The 
shorter  non-lyrical  poems. 

Browning  :    Pippa  Passes,  Saul,  Epistle  of  Karshish,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Abt  Vogler. 

Arnold  :  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Balder  Dead. 

Macaulay  :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Rossetti :  Sister  Helen,  The  King's  Tragedy. 

Morris  :  Jason,  *The  Earthly  Paradise,  Sigurd  the  Volsung. 

Swinburne  :  Atalanta  in  Calydon. 
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PROSE 

I.— A  BOOK  OF  SELECTIONS. 

II. LONGER  WORKS  (an  asterisk  is  intended  to  restrict  the  recom- 
mendation to  such  parts  of  the  author's  works,  or  of  the  work 
selected,  as  are  best  known  or  most  likely  to  have  been  read 
by  candidates.    A  dagger  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  questions 
should  presuppose  only  such  acquaintance  with  the  subject- 
matter,  spirit,  and  style  of  the  author  as  might  be  gained  by 
reading  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pages)  : 
fMaundevile. 
*Malory. 

fMore  :  Utopia  (Robinson's  translation). 
fHakluyt. 

Bacon  :  *Essays,  The  New  Atlantis, 
t  Browne. 
fPepys. 

Bunyan  :  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Swift :  Gulliver's  Travels,  The  Battle  of  the  Books. 

B  !•  *Essays,  especially  the  4  Coverley  '  Essays. 

Goldsmith :    The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,   She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
*Essays  (in  '  The  Citizen  of  the  World  '  and  other  collections). 

Johnson  :  Lives  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope  ;  Rasselas. 
fBoswell. 
fGibbon. 

Burke :    Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  Thoughts  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Sheridan :  *The  Comedies. 

Southey  :  Life  of  Nelson. 

Lamb  :  *Essays  of  Elia,  *Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
*Hazlitt. 
*De  Quincey. 

Macaulay  :  *History  of  England,  *Essays. 
"Carlyle. 
*Landor. 
*Borrow. 
*Ruskin. 
'Arnold. 

Scott. 

Dickens. 

Thackeray. 

Jane  Austen. 

George  Eliot.  Novels  and  Tales- 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

Meredith. 

Hardy. 

Stevenson  :  *Stories  and  Essays. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SPECIMENS  OF  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  TYPE  RECOMMENDED 

1.  Discuss,  with  reference  to  particular  plays,  Shakespeare's  use 
of  the  supernatural. 

Or: 

Is  it  true  that  women  characters  play  a  more  important  part  in 
Shakespeare's  comedies  than  in  his  tragedies  ?  Refer  to  particular 
plays  in  support  of  your  opinion. 

2.  Compare,  with  reference  to  particular  works  or  passages,  the 
spirit  and   style  of  any  two  of  the  following :    Milton  in  his  prose 
writings,  Bacon,  Burke. 

3.  Describe  any  two  of  the  following  :    the   Clerk  of   Oxenford, 
Falstaff,  Macbeth,  Milton's  Satan,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Dominie 
Sampson,  Colonel  Newcome,  Dora  Copperfield. 

4.  Describe  briefly,  in  respect  of  subject-matter  and  form,  some 
examples  of  any  two  of  the  following  kinds  of  poetry  :   (a)  Patriotic 
lyrics,  (b)  Ballads,  (c)  Elegies,  (d)  Satires. 

5.  Sketch  in  outline  the  main  story  of  any  standard  historical 
novel  that  you  have  read.    In  what  respects  does  it  seem  to  you  to 
help  to  an  understanding  of  the  time  it  depicts  ? 

6.  Illustrate  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  essay  in  English  by 
reference  to  examples  from  various  authors. 

7.  Illustrate    some    distinctive    characteristics    of    Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  by  reference  to  the  Odes  On  Intimations  of 
Immortality,  To  the  West  Wind,  To  a  Nightingale. 

SPECIMENS  OF  UNSUITABLE  QUESTIONS 

[Most  of  these  questions  would  be  suitable  in  a  paper  for  advanced 
students ;  but,  if  set  in  an  examination  for  candidates  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  they  would  encourage  the  repetition  of 
lecture-notes,  and  the  study  of  text-books  rather  than  of  texts.] 

1.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  Shakespeare's  use  of  pity. 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors 
in  drama. 

3.  Survey  the  position  and  prospects  of  English  Literature  at  the 
Restoration. 

4.  What  were  the  chief  merits  of  Dryden  and  of  Johnson  as 
critics  ? 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Miltonic  revival  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ?    What  was  its  significance  ?    Mention  three  poems  of  the 
century  written  in  each  of  the  following  metres  :    Blank  verse ; 
octosyllabic  couplets  :  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

6.  Trace  the  effect  on  English  literature  of  the  humanitarian 
movement  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  '  Romantic*'  Reaction  '.    Discuss 
some  of  the  various  interpretations  of  Romanticism. 
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APPENDIX  C 

The  following  periods  are  suggested  : — 
1350-1400,  with  Malory. 
1579-1616. 
1616-1674. 
1674-1744. 
1744-1798. 
*1798-1832. 
1832-1870. 

*  As  an  example  of  what  is  intended,  the  following  syllabus  is 
proposed  for — 

(a)  General  Reading. 

Some  of  the  chief  works  of  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 

Byron,  Jane  Austen,  Lamb. 
De  Quincey's  Mail  Coach,  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art,  Levana, 

Note  on  Macbeth. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Carlyle's  Essays  on  Burns  and  on  Boswell. 
Some  of  the  Letters  of  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Lamb. 

(b)  Detailed  study. 

Wordsworth  :  Matthew  Arnold's  Golden  Treasury  Selection. 
Coleridge's  Criticism  :  Oxford  Library  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Keats :  Hyperion,  Odes. 
Shelley :  Adonais. 

Hazlitt :  Selections  by  Ireland  in  the  Chandos  Edition. 
Landor :    Imaginary  Conversations,  selected  by  Professor  de 
Selincourt  (World's  Classics). 
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